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THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUPING OF 
INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 


By M. STROMMER 
Chief Actuary of the Central Statistical Office 


Ie selecting a manufacturing site industry, like productive enterprise 
> . - In selecting its site 
in general, endeavours to ensure as favourable a relation as possible industry has to 


° ° ° ° . consider many fac- 
between the different factors involved in production. According to the pat- tors bearing on the 


. ° ° ° * . "i . process of manu- 
ticular kind of industrial activity, the greatest consideration in choosing a facture. 
manufacturing site is given either to certain natural advantages or to eco- 

nomic and social factors that are more or less independent of them. Thus 

in many cases the site of an industrial undertaking is determined by easy 

access to the necessary raw materials, suitable climate, natural means of 
communication and an abundant supply of waterpower. In such a case 

the industry is said to be »based on raw materials or power, i.e., on ac- 

count of the nature of the industry and means of communication its situation 

should ensure the best utilisation of these forces of production. On the 

other hand an industry can also be »based on consumption or laboum. In , 

: . . , Industries based 
the case of such branches of industry as are not bound to certain localities > a — 
with a view to their supply of raw materials, the large centres of consump- where it is easy 
f 2 > z to obtain raw ma- 
tion often form the most advantageous sites financially, but when labour __ terials. 
represents a more considerable share in the process of production, a place 
with cheap or otherwise suitable labour attracts such an industry. It may be 
asserted, besides, that the existence of an industry in a place tends to col- 
lect new industrial concerns round it and thus to encourage the tendency 
towatds concentration with regard to site. As industrialisation proceeds, 
means of communication improve and the removal of workmen from one 
place to another becomes commoner, some of these reasons for the choice 
of a site lose their significance. At the same time, with the advance of technical 
progress, some natural advantages, as, for instance, the supply of WAtCE™ 5. sstustres pro- 
power, have gained in importance, notwithstanding the greater possibilities ducing goods for 

pes i , : : actual consump- 
of transmitting such power. Though industry’s selction of its site may tion the large 
centres of popul- 


often appear unhampered, it is, in reality, not dependent on chance, but is 4tion ee 
al sites. 
subject to »laws» of its own. The circumstances and conditions that settle 
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the question in this respect may, however, be so closely interwoven that 
it is very difficult to decide, which of them should gain the preference. 


een In attempting to illustrate the geographical distribution of industry by 
disistbntion of in- means of statistics many aspects of industrial activity can be considered. 
ilustrated by sta- The number of factories, the number of workmen employed, the extent of 
ous petate of vow. power used, the quantity and value of output, all illustrate, individually and 
pages the vaine of collectively, the manner and nature of the geographical grouping. It should 
taken as ‘the main be noted, however, that a simultaneous consideration of all these circumstan- 
ces increases the difficulty of obtaining a clear view. In illustrating the geo- 
graphical distribution of industry in Finland in the following pages the 
value of industrial output has been taken as the main basis for practical 
reasons. This value can, of course, not provide an exhaustive solution of 
the problem by itself, but it affords a possibility of showing in broad lines, 
how industry is distributed in different parts of the country. The materials 
employed are taken from the industrial statistics for 1934, the figures for the 
gross value of the output of different industrial undertakings being combined 
according to communes. In the general map on page 93 the distribution of 
all industry throughout the country is given accordingly, besides which the 
maps on pp. 98—103 illustrate the corresponding distribution in regard to 


scription te Facqi some of the more important branches of industry. The latter maps, however, 


oP pe atest ofc! do not include communes in which the value of output is below 1 million 
austry- marks. 

The general map on p. 93 shows a distinct tendency for industry to concen- 
trate manufacture in certain parts of the country. It is, nevertheless, worth 
mentioning that such industrial areas do not, of course, form precisely and 
absolutely defined districts, as their boundaries may be drawn more widely 
or narrowly according to different considerations. In the table below some 
figures regarding the principal areas are given that tend to illustrate industrial 
activity in 1934. In grouping the areas the same division has been adopted 
on the whole as in the official industrial statistics, excepting that the Vuoksi 
area in the latter has been replaced by the area »Upper Vuoksi valley and 
Lappeenranta (Villmanstrand) area». 


Industrial area Number of Gross value of 
wotks output; mill. marks 


The general map Helsinki (Helsingfors) and district 623 2114 
on Pp. 93 shows Kymi (Kymmene) valley 130 I 245 
pe Mp Tampere (Tammerfors) and district 235 I 210 
try’s output is Turku (Abo) and district 247 783 
grouped round a Upper Vuoksi valley and Lappeen- 


few places. ranta (Villmanstrand) area 80 758 
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1 Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
2 Kotka 

8 Tampere (Tammerfors) 
4 Turku (Abo) 

§ Viipuri (Viborg) 

6 Pori (Bjérneborg) 

7 Vaasa (Vasa) 

8 Kemi 

9 Oulu (Uledborg) 

10 Varkaus 


















This general map 
illustrates the total 
a value of industrial 
. output according 
to communes. 
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Helsinki (Helsing fors) and district is the largest industrial area in an absolute 
sense. As the capital is our biggest centre of consumption and therefore the 
site of various manufactories for direct consumption, its industry can justi- 
fiably be described as »based on sales» or »dependent on consumption». It 
may be mentioned as a characteristic feature that the value of output in the 
foodstuffs and luxuries industries in this area amounted to 30 per cent of 

Helsink! and dis- the corresponding value for the whole country. Among other branches of 


trict forms 


1 ind 
ve industrial industry in this area the metal industry is very strongly represented. In spite 


try. Itsindustry ts of the absolute size of the value of output, however, Helsinki and district 
based very much 


on consumption, cannot be regarded as an actual area of large-scale industry. On the contrary, 
is rather local and 


is not really anthe gross value of output is spread over a very large number of works, as 
area of large-scale 


industry. the table shows. 

Another important industrial area is the Kymi (Kymmene) valley. ‘This 
area includes, among other places, Kuusankoski, Sippola, Kymi and Kotka, 
all containing industrial works with very high values of output. The num- 
ber of factories shows that this area is totally different from Helsinki and 
district in character. Several of the largest mills of our exporting industry 
are situated in the Kymi valley and the whole area, therefore, bears the impress 
of large-scale industry. Of the value of output in this area the paper and 
timber industries represented no less than 74 per cent. The history of indus- 
try in the Kymi valley is very closely connected with the actual rise of our 
woodworking industry. The first mills were only established there in the first 
half of the 1870’s — in districts, where industrial activity had no traditions 
whatever. In 1934 the paper industry in the Kymi valley (including the wood- 


Some of the largest 
works of the ex- 
porting industry 
are situated in the 
Kymi valley, an 
area that bears the 
distinct impress of 
large-scale indus- 
try. Its principal 
conditions are - 
cl all oan the output of the paper industry in the whole country. Such a rapid growth 

timber. 


pulp and cellulose mills) represented about a quarter of the total value of 


and expansion of industry in this area are due to several natural conditions: 
an abundant supply of waterpower and the possibility of transporting raw 
materials for the woodworking industry for great distances by water. The 
portion of the waterpower in the Kymi valley utilised amounts to approxi- 
mately 130,000 HP or over one-fifth of the total waterpower utilised in the 
country. It should be mentioned as indicative of the favourable floating 
conditions that the floating channels of this area extend far north of Lake 
Paijanne, to the districts of Kivijarvi, Pihtipudas and Pielavesi, and that 
the longest distance for joint floating is about 500 km. 


In regard to the value of output Tampere (Tammerfors) and district comes 
close to the Kymi valley, but the way in which its industrial activity is com- 
posed displays features that are essentially different. Its industry is no longer 
homogeneous, even very dissimilar branches of industry being represented 
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there. Historically it is the textile industry that has its deepest roots in this 
area, but in the course of time many other branches have grown up beside 


Tampere and dis- 
trict forms a large 
industrial area in 
which different 
branches are well 


try, the leather industry, the rubber industry and the paper industry. Many "*Presented. 
of the works in the Tampere area are of predominating importance to the 
whole manufacture of the country in their branch. For instance, the factories 
in the rubber industry there represented practically the entire value of output 
for the country, in the footwear industry over one-half and in the cotton 
industry almost half of the total. The natural advantages of the area — 
waterpower and the centre of an extensive network of communications — 


it. The most important of them are a number of concerns in the metal indus- 


have played an important part in the establishment of the different branches 
of industry, but other factors must be added. Owing to special privileges 


granted by its charter, Tampere was able for a long time to offer budding jr .jn0veuy, ie 


industry appreciable advantages and thus in general to encourage the removal ©h*"¥ Privileges, 


waterpower and 


of industrial activity to its site. The progress made by some branches of *” ¢xtensive net: 


work of traffic 


industry, e.g., the textile industry and the footwear industry, clearly shows, Wave [cen of the 


how important the presence of a competent, trained supply of workpeople nas 
is for the continuance of an industry. 


In comparison with the industrial areas referred to Turku (Abo) and 


district is of considerably less importance as regards the value of industrial 
output. It is characteristic of industrial activity in this area that it should 
have arisen on an historical foundation. As early as the 17th century and 
during the following century factories in the iron and textile trade were 
started in the Turku district, the output of which was confined to modest In the Turku area 


— a district with 


limits, but which, nevertheless, paved the way for industry in later days. very ancient civil- 


° “c: " — isation, the out- 
The significance of the geographical position of the Turku area on the coast post of the country 


of the Baltic as an industrial site, should also not be overlooked. The nature — 2 cnidenite 
of the soil in this area should be accounted a natural advantage, too, as it en- me “from én 
abled a number of works to be established in the stone and clay industries. — 
The metal and textile industries have always remained the principal branches 

of industry in the Turku area, but some other branches of considerable size 

have been added. The various sections of the foodstuffs and luxuries indus- 

tries, for instance, of which the tobacco and sugar industries are the most 

important, represented about 32 per cent of the total value of the whole 


industrial output of the area. 


The Upper Vuoksi valley and Lappeenranta (Villmanstrand) area, in which 
Ruokolahti, Jaaiski, Joutseno, Lappeenranta, Lauritsala and Lappee are 
included in the table above, is a typical area of industry on a large scale. 
The value of output almost equalled the total for the Turku area, but the 
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In the Upper Vuok- 
si valley and Lap- 
peenranta area — 
where a consider- 
able part of Fin- 
land’s waterpower 
is collected, and 
into which long 
floating channels 
from districts rich 
in timber run — 
a centre of big 
industry is grow- 
ing up. 


The sawmills are 
established _ prin- 
cipally in districts, 
where rivers and 
floating channels 
are in close prox- 
imity to export 
harbours. 
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number of works was only one-third of the corresponding number for the 
latter. The industrial development of the Upper Vuoksi valley in particular 


has recorded an exceptionally large expansion of late. But then the power 
of the numerous rapids affords unusually good opportunities for the estab- 


lishment of large-scale industry. Further it should be stated that the extensive 


Lake Saimaa system which is connected with the area, affords favourable 
means for transporting the raw materials of the woodworking industry. 
Of the total value of the output of this area the paper and timber industries 
represented about 63 per cent. A varied metal industry is also growing up 
there. When the large new power station at Rouhiala is completed, the 
waterpower utilised in the Upper Vuoksi valley will amount to about 300,000 
HP or approximately half of all the waterpower utilised in the country and 
nearly one-third of the total natural power employed by Finnish industry. 

In addition to these areas there are other more or less typical industrial 
areas in the country. Several towns — such as Pori (Bjérneborg), Viipuri 
(Viborg), Vaasa (Vasa), Kemi and Jyvaskyla — and their surroundings 
form such places for concentrating industry. Some industrial centres in the 
rural districts can also be classed among such areas, the largest being Varkaus, 
Lohja (Lojo), Hyvinkaa, Forssa—Jokioinen and Harlu—Impilahti. 


The distribution of industry can be examined, too, from the point of 
view of individual branches. The maps on pp. 98—103 show the manner 
in which some of the more important branches of industry are distributed 
in different areas. 

The upper map on p. 98 indicates the position of sawmills and box-board 
mills. In their case the supply of raw materials and means of transport are 
of decisive importance. The largest manufacturing centres have therefore 
been established in places, where the mouths of rivers and floating channels 
ate in close proximity to export harbours. The most important of them are 
the districts round Kemi, Oulu (Uleaborg), Pori (Bjérneborg) and Kotka, 
the southern part of Lake Saimaa, the district round Lake Paijanne and Lahti 
and the Laatokka (Ladoga) districts with Suojarvi. 

The most important consideration in regard to the site of the plywood 
industry is the supply of suitable raw materials. The mills in this branch are 


The mills in the Situated mainly in the lake district in Central Finland. The principal centre 

pap eigenerally cle, Of the joinery industry is the Lahti district. 

in places whes The various mills in the paper industry — woodpulp mills, cellulose mills 

materis ‘watecand paper mills — frequently form a single combine. Natural advantages 

Me pots. ee obviously play an important part in the selection of their site. The largest 
combined. “centres are the districts surrounding the Kymi valley and the Vuoksi, the 
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Kokemaki (Kumo) valley and the coasts of the Gulf of Bothnia and Lake 
Laatokka. 

Among the various branches of the metal industry only the Martin steel ees 
works, rolling mills and electric furnaces are shown on the maps. Owing to their are situated in the 


2 "i : _ A old ironworks dis- 

small number there is no question of an actual concentration in this case, teicts, South-West 

° ° ° ° . . niand and Care- 

but generally they are situated in the historical areas of the iron industry in lia, the engineer. 

; ‘ . ‘ i ng works mostly 
Finland, i.e., in South-West Finland and Carelia. In regard to the main branch __ in the towns. 


of our metal industry, engineering works and dockyards, the works of this class 
are mostly collected in the towns or in the old ironworks areas in the rural 
districts on the borders of Finland Proper and Uusimaa (Nyland). 

Of the group made up of the stone, clay, glass and peat industry the 
cement works and glassworks are given on the map on p. 100. On account of 
natural advantages and partly for historical reasons these works are most 
numerous in South-West Finland. 


Among the different branches of the textile industry the maps show a 
‘ . . ‘ a x e textile indus- 
the woollen mills, cotton mills, hosiery mills and clothing mills. ‘The real centres tries bave for 
; $ ‘. ages congregated 
for this class of industry, too, are Tampere and South-West Finland, the in Tampere and 
e ° e ° ° rs ™ South-West Fin- 
ancient historic areas of our textile industry. The Vaasa district forms a land. 


smaller centre in South Ostrobothnia. There are considerable textile mills, 
too, in Helsinki, Hyvinkéa and Pori. Their concentration in regard to their 
site was given a definite turn in former times in consequence of the econo- 
mic policy of the Government. 


Very typical tendencies towards concentration are presented by the... oie ot ine 


leather and boot factories. The largest of these are situated in the districts of leather and boot 
industries lies in 


Rauma (Raumo)—Pori and Tampere, besides Oulu, the oldest site of the the districts round 
Rauma—Pori, 


leather industry in Finland. The concentration of the different branches of Tampere and Ou- 
lu, where trained 


j j iki workpeople have 
the leather industry has been fostered in a striking degree by the presence of workpeople - om 


trained workpeople in the places mentioned. time. 
The extensive and variegated group of the foodstuffs and luxuries indus- 

tries is represented on the maps by the flourmills, bread factories, coffee roast- 

ing mills, margarine factories, sugar refineries and tobacco factories. These fac- The foodstuffs and 


luxuries industries 


tories, especially the flourmills, are spread all over the country, but on the have tended to 
concentrate in the 


whole such factories tend to concentrate in the large centres of consumption, = 
above all in the towns. At the same time, however, the different phases in os so 
the history of the tobacco industry, for instance, indicate that ancient tradi- 
tions and the skill acquired in the course of generations by the workpeople 
may prove a deciding factor in this class of industry, too, in situating it in a 


certain locality. 
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Kemi 
Martinniemi a.o. 
Kajaani (Kajana) 
Pori (Bjirneborg) 
Rauma (Raumo) 
Lahti 

Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
Kotka 

Kymi 
Lappeenranta 
(Villmanstrand) 
Viipuri (Viborg) 
Impilahti 
Suojiarvi 

Kuopio 


Pori (Bjirneborg) 
Lohja (Lojo) 

Lahti 

Heinola 

Siiynitsalo 
Jyviiskyli 

Varkaus 
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1 Pori (Bjérneborg) 

2 Tampere (Tammerfors) 
8 Valkeakoski 

4 Mintta 

5 Jyviskyla 

6 Kuusankoski 

7 Myllykoski, Inkeroinen 
8 Kymi 

9 Varkaus 

10 Liskeli 

11 Kajaani (Kajana) 

12 Pankakoski 


1 Kemi 

2 Oulu (Uledéborg) 

3 Kajaani (Kajana) 

4 Pori (Bjérneborg) 

5 Rauma (Raumo) 

6 Pirkkala 

7 Mantté 

8 Lohja (Lojo) 

9 Porvoo (Borgaé) 

10 Kotka 

11 Kuusankoski 

12 Lappeenranta 
(Villmanstrand) 

13 Kiikisalmi (Kexholm) 

14 Johannes 

15 Impilahti 
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(black circles) 
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TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN IN 
RECENT YEARS 


FINLAND’S LARGEST CUSTOMER NOW 
ALSO HER LARGEST SUPPLIER 





y ver since Finland lost her best market for exports in Russia owing 











When thetendency 
in favour of 
protection gained 
ground in British 
commercial policy 
in 1931, imports 
from Finland were 
also threatened. 


A marks the date 
of the abandon- 
ment of gold in 
Finland, B_ the 
date on which the 
latest trade agree- 
ment with Great 
Britain came into 


4to the Great War, Great Britain has been the largest buyer of our 
goods. This refers principally to timber and paper and pulp products, but as 
a tule, too, to our third main class of exports, animal foodstuffs. For a long 
time exports to Great Britain were able to proceed unhampered by any spe- 
cially restrictive import duties, but the recent crisis brought about a change 
in this respect. 

In 1930 a desire for greater tariff protection was already evident in the 
United Kingdom, fostered by the great measure of unemployment, and in 
the following year the country adopted general tariff protection. As soon 
as the House of Commons assembled after the Conservative victory in the 
gereral election of October, the Board of Trade was empowered to impose 
a duty of up to 100 per cent ad valorem on industrial products, as well as 
on some semi-finished articles. For instance, a 50 per cent duty was imposed 
on wrapping paper and some glass and clay articles, but the majority of 
Finland’s most important articles of export still remained on the free list. 
This situation was, however, only temporary and in March, 1932, a special 
law was passed, the Import Duties Act, imposing a 10 per cent duty on all 
articles not exempted. Such articles were exempted as had provisionally 





Value of imports from Great Britain (lower line) and of exports 
to Great Britain (upper line); current 12 months’ figures 
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borne another rate of duty before and goods included in a special free list 
which included pitprops, woodpulp, newsprint, pork and hides. Later in 
the same year additional ad valorem duties of 5—231/, per cent were intro- 
duced on the strength of the Additional Customs Duties Act, the provisional 
duties of 1931 being annulled at the same time. By this means Great Britain 
had obtained fairly high rates of duty, at least 15—331/3 per cent ad valo- 
rem on all articles not specifically included in the free list. 


As Great Britain was then better able to control the home market than on mn 
a view 

before, the next step was to increase exports. Provided preference for ex- eng Nan 
ritis: utiles w 

ports could be secured in other countries, the United Kingdom was pespased Swunttys oue- 


ber of special ta- 
again to facilitate the admission of such other countries’ products to the Bri- riff agreements in 


tish market by means of special agreements. Within a short time a large nee 
number of special tariff agreements were concluded, including treaties in 
April, 1933, with Germany and Denmark, in May with Sweden, Norway 
and Iceland, in September with Finland and the Argentine and in February, 


1934, with Soviet Russia and in July with Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia, Hol- 
land and France. 


The tariff agreement with Finland supplements the commercial treaty of 


Th British 
1923 which is based solely on the most favoured nation principle without (nents are 
not purely tariff 
conceding any special reductions in the tariff; this old treaty still remains in Dot purly Sue 
i i i jec der to achieve a 
force. The new agreement is of the same kind as the corresponding treaties {Fe najust. 
; j i j { ; _ment of Great 
with the Scandinavian and Baltic countries. They all attach great import- Betta0 negative 
; { i ; ; trade balance they 
ance to adjusting the balance of trade which had been highly negative for (ioe beleive {Ny 
the United Kingdom, and therefore stipulate the minimum import quotas ™™U™ imports of 
some British 
ot quantities of imports for certain British goods. Thus Britain’s minimum oa 


share in coal imports should be 47 per cent for Sweden, 70 per cent for Nor- 
way and Latvia, 75 per cent for Finland, 77 per cent for Iceland, 80 per cent 
for Denmark and Lithuania and up to 85 per cent for Esthonia. 1:: addition, 





Great Britain’s share in Finnish imports (lower line) and exports 
(upper line); current 12 months’ figures 
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some other British goods were placed in a more competitive position by 
reducing or fixing the duties. Great Britain, on the other hand, fixed the 
existing duty or freedom from duty or lowered the rates on some industrial 
articles and foodstuffs and made certain promises in regard to the possibi- 
lities of importing the latter. 
As regards Finland in particular, the British tariff concessions implied 
To supplement the fixing — in the free list or at existing rates — of about 80 per cent of 


mercial _—_ treaty our exports at that time. Some reductions of duty were also secured, e.g., 
with Great Britain 


1 1923, which < a 2 iti i 
pn Bowne for kraft-paper from 25 to 16 ?/, per cent and for writing paper and thin paper 


most favoured na- from 20 also to 16 */s per cent. Great Britain further undertook, in the event 
1on reatment, 


a special tariff i y i i 
2 oe of imports of butter, cheese, eggs, pork or poultry being controlled in the 


concluded in 1933. future, to grant Finland the same preferential treatment as other foreign 
countries — colonies, mandated territories and dominions excepted. In no 
case is the importation of butter from Finland to be restricted to less than 
198,000 cwt. 
Among the concessions made by Finland the stipulation regarding the 
minimum coal imports has already been mentioned. The main part of the 
treaty, however, refers to the rates of duty, and of the approximately 1,500 
The 1933 agree- headings and sub-headings in our Customs Tariff no less than 124 are affected, 


ment with Great 


Britain has given 57 by reduction and 67 by fixing the rate. Besides, a stipulation is included 
Finnish exports 


ee seit regarding a reduced rate on a certain contingent of salt herrings. The higher 
— althongh they, 


based on previ-duty that was introduced in 1932 on this article with a view to affording 
ously assured most 


favoured nation pteater protection to our incipient fisheries in the Arctic Ocean, had hit 
treatment, owing 


. a a Great Britain hardest. — These concessions did not affect Finnish produ- 
cessions to other 


countries, could cers to any great extent with the exception of the herring fisheries and the 
or neé presen 


have | continued cotton and woollen industries, whose products felt the lowering of the duties 
wit e inter- 


ference. very considerably in some cases. 

It may be said in brief of the tariff agreement of 1933 that it has created 
a firm basis for our trade with Great Britain during the last few years. It has 
afforded Finnish exports security against further increases in duty, while 
at the same time reducing to some extent the tariff obstacles that had been 
raised shortly before, especially against certain products of the woodworking 
industries. For Great Britain, on the other hand, it provided an opportunity 
of increasing exports, particularly in the case of three depressed trades: the 


The course of Fin. CO@l trade, the textile trade and the herring fisheries. 
land’s trade with 


Great Britain in The manner in which the total value of trade with Great Britain has deve- 
recent years has 


been marked in]oped during recent years will be seen from the diagram on p. 104. The cur- 
a great measure 


by the general ves for imports and exports follow the general course of trade conditions 
condition of trade, 


but Britain’sshare on the whole. From the peak point in 1929 — in the case of exports slightly 


ports and exports later — the turnover during a couple of years descends rapidly and touches 
has, nevertheless, 


cleary increased. bottom at the end of 1931. At that time the value of the Finnish mark was 
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reduced in relation to sterling. Since then the course of development has 
been clearly upward, in the case of imports steadily, but in the case of ex- 
ports in rather a vacillating manner owing principally to the state of the tim- 
ber trade. — These curves, representing the value of trade, were influenced 
to a great extent, as already stated, by the general course of trade conditions, 
but a clear view of the relative advance made by trade with Great Britain 
during the period is obtained from the diagram on p. 105 which illustrates 
the course pursued by Great Britain’s share in Finland’s foreign trade. The 
rise has been remarkably steady. Great Britain’s share in our exports increased 
to an exceptional extent at the end of 1931 and the beginning of 1932 under 
the influence of the reduction of the value of the Finnish mark, then fell share in te ttl 
innish expo 


off again and remained stable after the new tariff agreement had come into has grown since 


. a ‘ . 1929 from 35 to 
force. Since 1929 exports to the United Kingdom have increased from 45 %, and in the 

‘ a 4 case of many of 
35 pet cent to over 45 per cent of the total Finnish exports. The following our articles of ex- 


° dosh : ° e e oe port Great Britain 
instances from the trade statistics for 1935 indicate the predominating position is in quite a pre- 

° +.% e dominating posi- 
acquired by the British market in regard to our exports. Of the total exports tion. 


for that year Great Britain bought 


over 90 per cent of tool handles, wooden toys, boxes and bacon; 

over 80 per cent of furniture and parts of furniture, builders’ joinery, bobbin 
wood, turned rods and sweets; 

over 70 per cent of plywood, mechanical pulp, wet sulphite cellulose, parch- 
ment paper, silicic iron, granite articles and felspar; 

over 60 per cent of sawn timber, pitprops, wet sulphate cellulose and wall- 
paper boxes; 

over 50 per cent of butter, wrapping paper, brown cardboard, aspen wood, 
glassware, matches and liquid rosin. 





Imports (A) and Finnish manufacture Imports (A) and Finnish manufacture 
(B) of cotton cloth; mill. mks (B) of woollen cloth; mill. mks 
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In the space for 
imports the dark- 
est part indicates 
imports from 
Great Britain (c. 
i. f.), the checked 
spaceimports from 
other countries 
(c. i. f.) and the 
vertically lined 
space the duty. 
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. Great Britain’s share in Finnish imports has increased during the last 
Great _ Britain’s 

share in Finnish i i i 1/ i = 
ear ta esecity few years still more in proportion or from about 127/, per cent in 1929—31 


in the last f i itai 
— about 25 per cent. Since 1934 Britain has replaced Germany as the largest 


creased even more seller to Finland. As a supplier to Finland the United Kingdom occupies 
than in the case E hehe ae 7 é 
of exports. 4 predominating position in the case of some goods. Of our total imports 


in 1935 the following quantities were bought from Great Britain: 


over 90 per cent of gold, whisky, jute and tarpaulins, tractors, bobbins 
and tinfoil, lead foil and composition foil; 
over 80 per cent of herrings, mustard, palm oil and green vitriol; 
over 70 per cent of wheaten flour, sugar, dates, wool, artificial wool and 
wool waste, hemp, cocoanut fibre, oilcloth, radiators, motor 
Great Britain is cycles, coal and coke, kaolin, Chile saltpetre and steel pens; 
now our principal : , : 
supplier of a large gyer 60 per cent of tea, jute tissues, dress and high-grade woollen cloth and 
quantity of goods. : ; : ‘ ‘ 
rainproof garments, sheet-iron, tin, cash boxes and textile 
machinery, ore, insulating material and insulating bands, 
crucibles, borax and copper vitriol; 
over so per cent of meat extracts, bananas, cardamoms, cotton and jute yarn, 
cotton, half-silk and horsehair cloth, sacks, leather belting, 
asphalt, coal tar, whitelead and redlead, boracic acid and 
crude phosphates. 


aa The course of imports of the principal »treaty goods» merits special 


principal treaty attention. The value of these imports in millions of marks has been as follows: 
goods“ from Great 


Britain have in- 





creased  appreci- Year Coal Coke Cotton cloth Woollen cloth Herrings 
ably in_ recent 1929 95 16 4 8 12 
— 1930 77 18 36 = 12 
1931 39 14 24 19 1.6 
1932 81 14 22 12 0.3 
1933 82 13 30 r7 0.5 
1934 151 15 53 42 4.6 
1935 137 HO 53 48 5-0 
1936, 9 mo. 150 29 42 39 0.6 
Imports of coal; Imports of coke; 
mill. mks mill. mks 








The darker space 
indicates imports 
from Great Bri- 
tain, the lined 
space imports from 
other countries. 
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In percentage of the corresponding total imports these imports represented: 


Year Coal Coke Cotton cloth Woollen cloth Herrings 
1929 51 29 43 14 67 
1930 49 43 43 14 71 
1931 30 35 45 15 50 
1932 55 34 58 19 35 
1933 52 31 58 25 41 
1934 79 30 63 40 84 
1935 76 72 55 42 88 


The increase during the last few years has in general been remarkably 
large. In the case of imports of coal and herrings the increase is directly due 
to the latest agreement which contains the minimum quotas of imports for _ 
Since some mea- 


British goods. A protocol appended to the treaty also stipulates for the a Cates 
rs Ni ’ : preference gran 

encouragement of imports of coke. Finally, as regards textiles, it has not t con See 

was withdrawn 

been possible to increase British supplies proportionately to any great extent from her principal 


: : i i : competitors, the 
so long as the lower duties also benefit most other countries with which position has im- 


° r proved still fur- 
treaties have been concluded, by means of unrestricted most favoured nation ther for British 


treatment. By special agreements made in 1934, with Germany in April, with ee heal 
Czechoslovakia in May and with Poland in July, however, these important 

competitors were excluded from most favoured nation treatment in regard 

to the principal kinds of cotton and woollen cloth. In this way British tex- 

tile manufacturers again obtained a better opportunity of competing in the 

Finnish market. 


Imports (A) and Finnish catch (B) of herrings; 
mill. kg 





In the space for 
imports the darker 
part indicates im- 
ports from Great 
Britain and the 
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A GLANCE AT THE THIRD QUARTER 





\‘conomic conditions in Finland developed satisfactorily during the 
4third quarter. The harvest that was got in under favourable conditions, 
proved to be a good one. Industrial output again records a continued expan- 
sion in all branches and internal trade has also expanded appreciably. Foreign 











In Finland the 


en en trade yielded a surplus of exports amounting to 600 million marks, notwith- 
again evelopec 


—— standing considerable imports of goods representing the investment of capital. 
Finally it may be mentioned that the supply of money continued to be un- 
usually plentiful. — ‘There has been no reaction in Finland worth mentioning 
during the quarter to the devaluation of the currency undertaken by some 


countries at the end of September. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Foreign trade expanded still further and according 
to the figures the balance of trade proved very favourable. To the total 
sutplus of exports for the two previous quarters, amounting to 52 million 

iia marks, a surplus of 600 millions has to be added for the third quarter. At 
meal prs the end of September the total positive balance thus amounted to 652 million 


remained good. marks as against 596 millions a year ago. 
Foreign trade during the third quarter 


Volume (level of 1926= 100) Value in million marks 
Year Imports Exports Imports Exports Balance 
1932 85 87 I 000 I 375 +375 
1933 IOI 115 1117 1 845 +728 
1934 114 118 I 253 2129 +876 
1935 124 123 I 413 2037 +624 
1936 147 136 1 694 2 294 + 600 


Imports were considerably larger in volume this year than they were 
Among imported 


goods, raw mate-last year and prices rose slightly at the same time. The value of the goods 
rials, machinery 


and other ‘means imported during the quarter was this year 281 million marks above the cor- 
of production in ‘ oe age ° 
particular recorda responding sum last year. Of this increase 72 millions refer to gold, 74 mil- 
striking increase... . . cage ° 
lions to actual raw materials and semiproducts and 62 millions to machinery 
and other means of production. On the other hand imports of foodstuffs 
and luxuries only increased by 31 millions and of other goods for consump- 
tion by 43 millions. 
Exports, too, were this year on an appreciably larger scale during the 
ici dati til third quarter than last year and prices were in general higher. The total 
creased consider- value for the third quarter exceeded the corresponding figure last year by 


ably both in vo- 


lume and value, 257 million marks. Of the increase 103 millions refer to timber and 96 mil- 
chiefly in the case 


ofsawntimberand lions to paper and pulp products, while the increase in exports of animal 
paper and pulp 


products. foodstuffs was 20 millions and for all other exported goods put together 
only 38 millions. 
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THE MONEY MARKET. The supply of available capital has again in- 
creased. It is true that the total deposits in the financial institutions only grew 
during the third quarter by slightly over 100 million marks, so that by the 
end of the quarter they amounted to 14,874 millions, but simultaneously 
the volume of credit was appreciably curtailed. The credits granted by the 
Bank of Finland were reduced by 42 million marks and those of the Joint 
Stock banks by 248 millions. 

At the end of last quarter the Joint Stock banks reported a surplus of 
deposits of 1,046 millions, a larger amount than ever before and one that 
increased during the quarter by 260 millions. The increase, however, did 
not lead to a further accumulation of cash. On the contrary, the amount of 
cash was reduced during the same time by 230 millions, this being due to 
an increase both in the holdings of bonds of 295 million marks to 1,042 
millions and in the foreign balances of 264 millions. 

The abundant supply of available capital was utilised for new internal 
bond loans. The Treasury issued a 41/, per cent loan of 400 millions at 
the end of the half-year for redeeming the 61/, per cent dollar bonds of 1926. 
Sunila O.Y. took up a loan of 100 million marks at 41/, per cent interest 
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and Fastighetsbanken has been empowered to issue a similar one. 

The foreign payment position was, as before, very good. The total 
foreign balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks rose from 
1,404 million marks at the beginning of the quarter to 1,671 millions at its 
end or by 267 millions. — Quotations for Finnish marks continued to follow 
sterling. Their gold value at the end of the quarter was calculated at 51.8 
per cent of the par value as compared with 51.7 per cent three months before. 


INDUSTRY. In industrial output there was a certain slackening dur- 
ing the second quarter, but during the last few months there was again a 
large expansion. The Unitas index of production gives the following pic- 
ture of the general course of industry: 


Index ofindustrial production; level of 1926 = 100 


Volume Value 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
July 116 139 148 166 96 120 122 145 
August 121 147 145 159 103 127 119 142 
September 121 146 145 169 104 125 118 154 
III quarter 119 143 146 164 102 124 120 147 
II » 117 142 144 1S4 96 123 118 129 
I» II0 135 148 1S9 89 117 123 132 


The volume of the whole industrial production during last quarter is 
thus indicated by 164 (level of 1926 = 100) as against 154 a quarter and 146 
a year ago. Of late there has been a rise in price and the value of production 
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has consequently increased proportionately even more than its volume. 
The index for this value for last quarter amounted to 147 as against 129 a 
quarter and 120 a year ago. 
The course of the home market industry was as follows: 


Index of home market production during the third quarter; 
level of 1926 = 100 


Branch Volume Value 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
a ——> Metal goods, machinery 97 132 144 154 97 136 154 166 
pashan eel << Textile goods 123 152 143 165 I2I 154 139 158 
cord increased fi- Leather and footwear 134 147 184 210 1IO 117 137 164 
oe. hen Building materials 76 108 134 149 67 98 123 139 
i. cies ana Foodstuffs and luxuries 113 113 128 140 116 112 127 138 
value. All branches, III quarter 112 132 fl 164 104 124 +4140 If6 
» II» II7 136 143 45 106 126 133 IS 
» I» 106 127 45 148 98 18 135 . 138 


Production for the home market as a whole records an appreciable in- 
crease for the third quarter both in volume and value. The increase was remark- 
ably large on this occasion in the case of textile and leather products that 
are susceptible to trade fluctuations, and of building materials, but less in 
the case of metals and machinery and — as usual — of foodstuffs and luxu- 
ries. — In the exporting industries there was also in part a very large increase 
in production. 


oe Index of the exporting industries during the third quarter; 


industries the in- level of 1926 = 100 
dex for the val 
ft guckadien: nnd Branch Volume Value , 
very much, but 1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 193 
“Teen Timber 88 118 84 105 78 «110 70 107 
Paper and pulp products 203 226 235 272 132 145 137 180 
All branches, III quarter 128 158 139 164 98 124 94 136 
» II» zwz8é Ist 4s 164 84 118 100 122 
» fF 31g If m2 1172 79 #+%&«ws 109 %I25 


The volume of production was the same for the third quarter as for 
the previous quarter (164), but considerably larger than a year ago (139). 
In consequence of very appreciable rises in price in some cases the correspond- 
ing index for the value rose from 94 for the third quarter of last year and 122 
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for the second quarter of this year to 136 for last quarter. The increase princip- 

ally reflects the improved position of the production of the sawmills. Prices 

for sawn timber were again firm and there is general confidence in the market, 

especially in Great Britain and Belgium. The quantity sawn during the third | cilia 
quarter was considerable and is estimated to amount to about 1,000,000 ore 
stds for the first nine months or slightly more than last year. Contracts _ ter prices. 
for the present shipping season already amounted to about 950,000 stds by 

the middle of October. The price of raw materials has also been raised ap- 

preciably under the influence of the increased demand. This tendency is 

expressed in the following particulars of the bids made at the Government 

timber auctions. 


Year Sales of standing timber Sales for delivery 
Offered, mill. ft? Price per ft? Offered, mill. ft? Price per ft® 

1933 17.3 1.99 15.5 3.46 

1934 14.8 2.70 13.7 3.97 

1935 12.3 2.01 13.5 3-23 

1936 11.6 4:37 14.4 5 64 


This year’s bids are the highest made during the last ten years. 

In the case of other products of the woodworking industries the course 
of production was not quite so favourable. In general, indeed, production tii) inductees the 
increased since the preceding quarter, but this is mainly a seasonal pheno- (se of Produc- 


tion continued to 
menon. The Unitas index of industry that eliminates such seasonal fluc- °° **sfctory: 
tuations, records a slightly lower index number for production during the 
third quarter in the case of paper and pulp products, too, than in the pre- 
vious one (272 as against 284). In comparison with the third quarter of last 
year, however, production increased during the corresponding period this 
year, of cellulose from 287 to 345 million kg and of paper from 119 to 140 
million kg, but fell off in the case of mechanical pulp from 80 to 74 million 
kg. Plywood production also increased, from 47,000 m? last year to 54,800 
this year. — Prices were slightly on the rise and the orders in hand as usual 
represent several months’ output. — Buwilding operations continued lively, 
especially in Helsinki (Helsingfors). 
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Index of building operations in Helsinki (Helsingfors) 
during the third quarter; level of 1926= 100 


Year Plans approved Consumption Buildings inspected 
(cubic contents) of mortar (cubic contents) 

1932 10 16 158 

1933 8 17 62 

1934 62 34 35 

1935 66 36 167 

1936 60 45 120 


During the first three quarters of this year plans were approved repre- 
senting altogether 880,000 m® or more than at any time since 1929, and 
during the same time buildings of altogether 700,000 m* were inspected, 
also a maximum since 1929. The value of the buildings inspected this year 
amounts to approximately 250 million marks and it is estimated that about 
150 millions will be required for completing the buildings already begun. 


THE HARVEST. The harvest that was favoured by the weather in 
almost all cases, turned out well. According to the scale of figures employed 
by the Board of Agriculture, in which 5 signifies an average crop, the position 
in October was as follows. 


1935 1936 1935 1936 
Autumn wheat 5.3 5-3 Potatoes 5.8 6.4 
Spring wheat 4.9 5.6 Root vegetables 5-1 5.2 
Rye 5-1 4.8 Leguminous plants 4.7 5-5 
Barley 4.6 5+3 Field hay 6. 5-6 
Oats 4:4 5°7 Meadow hay 5 +4 4-6 


Final calculations of the quantity of the harvest are not yet available, 
but it may be described as considerably larger than last year and generally 
above the average. 


HOME TRADE. After being arrested during the second quarter the 
increase in the extent of home trade went on again during the third quar- 
ter. The Unitas index that includes the sales figures of about 50 represent- 
ative firms, shows that the value of sales in percentage of the level of 1926, 
amounting to 144 and 141 respectively for the first and second quarter of 
this year, rose to 145 for the third quarter; a year ago the corresponding 









































figure was only 133. A slight rise in price contributed towards the increase 
this year. This rise refers solely to local agricultural produce and industrial 
products. The c.i.f. prices of imported goods also rose, to a special extent 
for flour and cattlefood, coal, fertilisers, spinning materials and some colo- 
nial produce, but in Finnish wholesale trade the general level of prices for 
imported goods was not raised, apparently among other things on account 
of reductions of duty on some of them. 


Index of commodity tradzé; level of 1926= 100 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

July IOI 106 113 132 144 
August 100 105 120 13§ 144 
September 97 104 III 133 146 
III quarter 99 ros mj 133 14J 
i) 97 10s 116 128 141 
I» by 100 121 131 144 


The statistics of protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings instituted 
point in general to a further improvement in the position. 


Protested bills and bankruptcies during the third quarter 
(For bankruptcies the quarter refers to June—August) 


Year Protested bills Bankruptcies 
Number Mill.mks. Number 
1932 4 482 18.5 360 
1933 1 783 78 233 
1934 951 4-8 170 
1935 619 2.2 158 
1936 780 2.8 118 


The number of protested bills has risen slightly of late and by the end of 
September the total for the year had reached 2,381 as against 2,059 at the 
corresponding period last year. These two figures, however, mark the lowest 
point of development for a very long succession of years. The position is 
the same regarding the total amount of the bills which was 8.5 million marks 
at the end of September this year in comparison with 20.1 millions last year, 
as well as regarding the total number of bankruptcies which has so far 
reached 385 this year as compared with 484 a year ago. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The constant rise in, the price of shares 
that occurred during the first half of the year, continued during the past 
quarter, but to a more marked degree. It was still industrial shares that rose 
most, but bank shares kept better pace with them this time. 


Index for shares; level of 1926=100 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1936 1936 Change during 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. July Aug. Sept. quarter, °/, 


Féreningsbanken 11r 116 140 139 145 «150 150 +¢ 
Kansallispankki 72 96 «1l «112 124 129 —~=«13§ +12 

Helsingfors Bank 95 85 78 76 77 81 81 + 9 

The price of shares Kymmene 146 156 178 182 219 222 226 +10 
rose generally and Kemi 46 107 189 189 312 324 326 +13 
> ge oe Tammerfors Linne IIs 14% 162 1§9 200 204 211 +17 
‘De Férenade Yile 42 yo 22 «2 146 154 + 159 +13 
Finlayson-Forssa 97 103 124 139 1§4 «+156 169 +12 

Pargas 185 243 334 412 497 533 538 +13 

Finska Socker 178 180 223 238 #297 2299 = = 322 +12 

Strengberg 92 84 94 94 121 124 131 +16 

F. A. A. 46 96 136 128 152 149 #149 +10 

Banks 89 94 «mos roy rm0 «army «116 + 8 

Industrial 120 3614S 190 203 263 272 # 280 me 

All shares ror «=61t4 = 138 4Z 69-7 412 


The price of bonds was fairly steady with a slight upward tendency. 
The index for them stood at 127.5 as against 127.2 a quarter and 124.9 a 








year ago. 
Sieidiiiiinane Index for prices of bonds; level of 1926=100 
continued to rise Sept. 1932 99.4 June 1936 127.2 
ey. » 1933 110.7 July » = 127.5 
» 1934 120.5 Aug. » 127.6 
» 1935 124.9 Sept. » 127.5 
The demand during the quarter was uncommonly large. The total busi- 
ness done on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange, which amounted to 49 mil- 
lion marks during the third quarter of last year, amounted to 109 millions 
this year, the second largest figure ever recorded for the corresponding quarter. 
Index of commo- 150 J . : 150 


dity trade. The 
lowest line refers 











to 1932, the mid- | = Tt 
die line to 1933, + THNALAHnennnnn | 100 
1934 and 1935 and INN 
the top line to E pases 
1936. Level of 
1926=100. 50 | 50 
0/9 ; : % 
Jan. March May July Sept. Nov. 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 










































































































































































National Debt State revenue Gold Rates of interest, 
Year 12 month periods value of omer To — 
Forei, Total Finnish | nini Deposit 
Month al Taxes | Total || marks ||"acoumt | cere | O08 
t 
Mill. mks | Mill, mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks || °%/o of par Y. % % 
1930 3209 | 3566 || 2433 100 6.5 6.7 7.9 
1931 5416 | 5841 || 2045 , QI.2 6.5 5.8 8.1 
1932 5269 | 5958 1904 | 2925 61.2 6.8 5.4 8.4 
1933 3 665 4430 || 2151 3 301 57:7 || 5.6 4.8 7-0 
1934 3332 | 4372 || 2464 | 4136 52.0 4-4 4.0 5:7 
1935 2 763 4020 || 2597 4559 50.6 4.0 3.8 5-4 
1935 July || 2790 | 4154 || 2460 | 3794 51.2 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Aug. 2784 4145 2 494 3 820 $1.3 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Sept. 2 787 4148 2 488 3797 50.9 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Oct. 2 783 4143 2542 3 876 50.7 4.0 3.8 5.3 
Nov. || 2772 4090 2 539 3 976 50.8 4-0 3.8 $-3 
Dec. 2 763 4020 2597 4559 || 50.8 4.0 3.8 5-3 
1936 Jan. 2 664 3.922 2 648 4 620 51.0 4.0 3.8 5-3 
Feb. 2 493 3 849 2 678 4 808 51.4 4.0 3.8 5.3 
Match| 2 488 3 846 2698 | 4832 51.2 4.0 3.8 5-3 
April | 2496 | 3856 || 2698 | 4936 50.9 4.0 3.8 5-3 
May 2 485 3 825 2707 5 085 51.2 4.0 3.8 5.2 
June 2 466 3 816 2724 5 124 51.7 4.0 3.8 §.2 
July 2466 | 4219 2740 5 135 51.7 4.0 3.8 §.2 
Aug. 2 463 4 241 2751 5 132 51.8 4.0 3.8 §.2 
Sept. 2 043 3 851 ‘ . | §1.8 4.0 3.8 §-2 
Mill. : . Mill. 
mks Foreign debt = J National Debt of Finland | = Internal debt mks 
| 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
6000 | 6000 
. «000 
. 3000 
. 2000 
1000 
Hi |i 
| | Bil | | | | | 
min a 1H || HT | 
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1 5 7 @® v 
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% Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ Bank rates of interest | = Deposit rate of big banks % 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 



























































Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits 
loa E Seca 
old re- Note Home : XCess inancia 
anes serve, for-| reserve | credits || Deposits of Cash institu- 
eign exch. credits tions 
1930 I 114 518 935 6 142 I 502 275 12551 
1931 716 306 I 309 5744 1 319 275 12 264 
1932 810 492 I 218 5 548 I 067 246 12 054 
1933 1277 567 716 5 732 143 580 12 618 
1934 1650 598 673 6082 | — 493 438 13 491 
1935 1739 412 782 5810 | —518 633 13 996 
1935 July 1 677 437 783 5 863 —476 599 13 944 
Aug. 1 643 402 777 5 818 —488 526 13 903 
Sept. 1 720 496 748 5 791 —435 566 13 831 
Oct. I 743 476 806 5 762 —317 544 13 702 
Nov. I 707 480 809 5 750 —302 611 13 679 
Dec. 1 739 412 782 5 810 —518 633 13 996 
1936 Jan. i772 381 843 5 838 — 521 499 14 066 
Feb. 1753 491 906 5 864 — 438 399 14 116 
Marchi} 1 830 §22 I 002 5 942 —597 542 14 333 
April 1 856 513 I O21 5955 —675 650 14 512 
May 1 749 483 I O17 5 938 —473 641 14 469 
June 1 655 344 I 005 6052 —786 865 14 768 
July I 707 268 954 6 057 —944 642 14.792 
Aug. I 729 279 933 6 042 | 1024 644 14793 
Sept. t 722 242 963 6Go51 | —1 046 635 14 874 
mil. Net foreign balances =| |=Cash of the Joint Stock banks min. 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) i i 
1932 1933 1934 
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Mi, With the public = Credits of the Bank of Finland |= With the banks Mill 
iis 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 wn 
750 70 

| 
300 soo 
| 
20 a 
| 
1 3 5 7 oon 1 3 5 7 9 on 1 3 5 7 9 wu 1 3 3 7 9 ou 1 5 7 9 6 























COMMERCE IN FINLAND 





























Helsingfors Stock Exchange : 
: : Railway 
Year |Protested| Bank- Pulcee ms goods Cost of 
Month bills | ruptcies of 7 Seles traffic living 
shares | stocks Mill. truck- 
Mill. mks | Number 1926 = 100 | 1926100 | Mill. mks axle km 1926 — 100 

1930 127 1945 129 100 180 592 95 
193! 163 2417 104 97 306 540 37 
1932 104 I9I5 99 96 162 554 87 
1933 44 1251 107 107 196 596 84 
1934 19 804 133 I2I 307 671 82 
1935 23 724 143 125 235 686 86 
1935 July Ter 47 146 125 17 64 84 
Aug. 0.5 51 147 126 14 60 85 
Sept. 0.7 46 143 125 18 $7 85 
Oct. I.0 66 143 125 17 54 86 
Nov. ia 71 142 125 19 53 86 
Dec. I.t 57 144 125 18 54 85 
1936 Jan. 1.1 56 147 125 21 55 84 
Feb. 0.6 54 150 125 40 66 84 
March 0.9 50 156 125 33 74 84 
April 0.9 52 160 126 39 60 84 
May a 55 161 126 28 61 83 
June 1.1 42 162 127 26 61 83 
July 0.9 39 169 128 47 65 84 
Aug. 0.8 37 175 128 24 62 84 
Sept. i | : 179 128 38 , 84 











*o Industrial shares —§ 




















Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 


Averages for 1926 = 100 








|= Bank shares %/o 
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Bankruptcies and protested bills 


Average for 12 months 


1934 
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| = Protested bills 


Amount 
of bills 
Mill. mks 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 






































1926 = 100 
Volume of industrial production || Value of industrial production 
Year aie Value of 
Month |) marker |Expotting| AU |) marke: |Exporting| All | “tisge" 
industry industry | industry industry industry | industry | 

1930 III 107 109 107 94 101 112 
1931 97 98 96 89 70 80 96 
1932 97 106 100 gI 74 84 94 
1933 112 121 115 103 go 97 103 
1934 132 I5I 140 122 118 120 116 
1935 149 I51 150 138 106 124 132 
1935 July 154 140 148 143 96 122 132 
Aug. 150 139 145 140 93 119 135 
Sept. 149 139 145 139 93 118 133 
Oct. 161 148 155 151 100)—C|sa28 141 
Nov. 157 155 156 147 108 =| 129 133 
Dec. 141 168 153 133 122 | 128 127 
1936 Jan. 155 171 162 144 223 | 834 154 
Feb. 148 174 159 137 126 | 132 147 
March 145 170 156 135 124 130 134 
April 145 166 155 135 126 130 138 
May 148 170 158 138 127 | 133 146 
June 142 151 146 133 113 124 138 
July 165 167 166 155 132 145 144 
Aug. 158 161 159 150 132 142 144 
Sept. 170 169 169 161 146 154 146 



































% Paper and pulp products =§ 


Mill. 
mks 





Volume of exports of woodworking industries 


Average for 12 months; 1926—100 
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Central co-operative concerns = 
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Average for 
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Turnover in wholesale trade 


1936 
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| = Sawn timber % 


| = Associations of rural dealers Mill. 


mks 





1932 1933 1934 


1935 1936 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 






































% Home market industry —§ 


Volume of industrial production 


Average for 12 months; 1926—100 








Sawn Paper Mechanical 
Year timber | Newsprint Other Be ccrord - ae Plywood 
i aper aper in ers in : 
Month “ping euros lordere'in hand! Ordée fn hand| ‘Tons oe bo, 
| Tons Tons Dry weight | Dry weight : 
End of End of End of End of End of 

1930 925000 | 156000 32 000 489 000 I2I 000 135 500 
1931 750 000 140 000 23 000 490 000 53 000 III 800 
1932 725000 | 168000 35 000 517 000 211 000 113 300 
1933 g00 000 | 265 000 34 000 874 000 331 000 133 300 
1934 1050000 | 321 000 43 O00 792 000 391 000 165 400 
1935 1020000 | 408000 59000 | I 241 000 262 000 185 300 
1935 July 700 000 | 350000 41 000 928 000 324 000 15 000 
Aug. 755 000 | 351 000 41 000 942000 | 323000 15 400 
Sept. 850000 | 354000 | 42000 943 000 | 307 000 16 600 
Oct. || 950000 390000 | 49000 | 1084000 336 000 17 700 
Nov. || 1 000 000 399 000 53,000 | 1 106000 296 000 17 000 
Dec. || 1020000} 408000 59 000 | 1 241 000 262 000 15 400 
1936 Jan. || 405 000 | 383.000 | 64000 | 1 709 000 250000 16 900 
Feb. || 510000 365 000 | 66000 | 1826000 | 233000 17 100 
March | 605 000 352000 - 70000 | 1962000 | 231000 18 300 
April 675 000 361000 | 64000 | 1894000 | 207000 17 100 
May 750000 | 353000 | 62000 iI 860 000 359 000 17 900 
June 820 000 375000 | 62000 | 1 826000 344 000 15 300 
July 850 000 405000 | 59000 | 1 813 000 330000 18 200 
Aug. 880000 | 439000 | 60000 | 1816000 308000 | 18000 

Sept. || 925 000 443 000 67000 | 1824000 286 000 | 18600 | 








|= Exporting industry °%o 
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1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 ond 
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Value of industrial production 

°% Home market industry = § Average for 12 months; 1926100 | = Exporting industry % 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 200 























IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 






































Raw mate- : 
Year || Food |sialssemi-| Finished | Live |CO'4S%! Total || Volume 
Month |lbeverages ; a goods | animals & minted|| Ports || index 
1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 
1931 709 1 026 1713 3 14 3 465 gI 
1932 887 1154 1 456 0.4 5 3 502 79 
1933 908 I 359 1646 o8 | 14 3 928 93 
1934 864 I 690 2216 0.5 6 4776 115 
1935 869 1 728 2724 3 | 19.5 5 344 126 
1935 July 84 168 238 0.6 | 0.6 491 139 
Aug. 71 148 236 O5 | I.2 457 123 
Sept. 73 155 239 0.3 | 0.8 468 113 
Oct. 93 194 268 0.4 = | Ia | 557 128 
Nov. 83 207 236 0.3 | 0.8 | 527 124 
Dec. 42 174 214 0.2 | 10.7 | 441 110 
1936 Jan. 112 139 188 ox | = | 46x 197 | 
Feb. 76 114 165 ©.o0 | 16 371 273 
March 91 95 203 0.2 | 6 | 395 148 
April 116 120 233 0.03 | oO4 | 469 136 
May | 108 160 279 0.9 | 16 | 564 | 132 
June 96 152 290 os | 2 560 | 143 
July 101 177 267 0.3 | 21 | 566 || 160 
Aug. 91 161 252 I | 22 | $27 | 139 
Sept. 74 189 305 06 8 6| 32 Gor || 142 














Mill 


mks Monthly figures —j 


Imports of articles of consumption 


| = Average for 12 months 


Mill. 
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mks 
soo U 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 , soo 
wl - 
we - 
200 
| 100 
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Mill. L ducti Mill. 

mks Monthly figures —J mports of goods for production | = Average for 12 months spxs 
soo 1 1932 1933 1934 1936 s00 


















EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
——————EEEE—————— 













































































Year Wood- pps Animal Other Total Volume 
Month goods fhe foodstuffs | exports exports index 
1930 2 625 1 840 518 421 5 404 102 
1931 1772 1 828 515 342 4 457 108 
1932 1 657 2 057 517 400 4 631 114 
1933 2 270 2 108 478 442 5 298 131 
1934 3 020 2 278 399 529 6 226 142 
1935 2 697 2516 454 574 6 241 150 | 
1935 July 436 203 | 34 40 | 713, «| = orrg 
Aug. 421 218s 42 42 723 133 
Sept. 291 22 | 36 53 | Gor | 117 
Oct. 260 260 | 44 58 622 123 
Nov. 241 226 49 61 H $77 137 
Dec. 230 265 52 83 630 195 
1936 Jan. 128 224 | 47 38 | 437 295 
Feb. Jo 197 | 48 46— 361 271 | 
Match 69 234 | 46 51 i 400 263 | 
April 101 210 36 51 I 398 | 229 
May 196 265 | 43 yp | $74 |) 0 22r | 
June | 391 216 42 55 | 704 || 164 
| July | 468 249 OI 46 58 || 821 | 137 
Aug. | 416 248 43 54.) 2 761 | 359 
|___ Sept. | 366 | qr | 43 Ss | m2 _ tsa 
= Monthly figures —] Exports of sawn timber | = Average for 12 months a 
al 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 : a 
. 200 
1S 
) 100 
/ | Wil | 
lal TAL 
1 3 5 7 eH i“ 
= Monthly figures —J Exports of cellulose | = Average for 12 months — 
veo 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 100 
8 
a 
60 
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an 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 
Indices; 1926 —= 100 
aaa. 




































































Year Home market prices Export prices Average value 
% . Month || Agricul. | Industrial Paper 
ne s products, | products, wor Timber | and pulp —— ed) Exported 
Finnish | Finnish | 8° products |} 8 goods 
1930 82 96 go 98 77 82 go 
a, 1931 72 gI 84 77 66 70 75 
i” 1932 74 94 90 77 65 79 73 
it 1933 74 92 89 85 65 75 71 
1934 73 93 90 93 64 73 76 
eS 1935 76 93 go 83 59 76 73 
1}: ob 1935 July 78 93 90 81 59 76 77 
ae Aug. 77 93 go 80 58 74 77 
. Sept. 77 93 91 80 58 76 74 
eh aM Oct. 79 94 92 | 79 59 76 72 
oy Nov. 78 94 9gI 81 59 77 72 
nt Dec. 77 94 9gI 86 60 77 72 
Oi ae 1936 Jan. 79 93 go 86 61 71 7o 
ie? Feb. 81 93 91 87 61 74 Jo 
pict ds March 81 93 91 88 62 75 71 
alae April 78 93 go | 89 64 77 7o 
hae May 76 93 909 | gt 64 77 72 
June 78 94 99 | 94 64 76 76 
mii ce July 79 | 94 91 | 98 65 76 77 
That J Aug. 79 =| 95 or | t02 66 75 78 
eile Sept. 73 «| 95 92 | 108 67 78 78 
Prices in the home market 
% Local industrial products =] Prices in 1926 = 100 |= Local agricultural products °%/o 
110 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 10 
‘> 100 100 
FA idle : . % 
a» 
‘ . 
“Aine 1 
rae . 
| . 
' 
. 2 
) eae Ky " 
Export prices 
) (Pot ae % Timber= J Prices in 1926 = 100 |= Paper and pulp products °o 
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LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 


CPE BORE MD ov cece ccenscccccvcenes 240,000,000: — 
PPE Kc ncwee6edusicentweevebun 200,925,838: 05 
DONE oo vs ccecescisesescccescececes 2,261,622,896: 95 
IE oa tk cc cesesscanaesecvon $57,707,001: 02 
Credit Institutions in Finland ......0.000+ $55951,015: $5 
Foreign correspondents 00.00. .0ccccecceuee 106,905,447: 84 
SN 64-5 6 Kase Kies se ees ewnser 24,172,672: 38 
MI 6.o nn ce ectccsecacsecsaes 1§ 3,010,211: 29 
THIRD ois sc acncccssacevassecscseneses 98,289,646: 53 





Fmk  3,698,585,3209: 


ASSETS Finnish Marks 


61 


Cash in hand and with Bank of Finland ...... 262,984,490: 74 
Credit Institutions in Finland ........4... 9,956,421: 91 
Foreign carvaapemiamts ..w ow cece cccccccns 15 3,026,751: 85 
[SPST TT Pee TTT TTT Tee rT ee TET 465,137,710: 90 
} OPETEU CTT TOTTTITT CTT C TCT ETT 1553453555588: 25 
QOTRE onc cccccsceccccsccccccccces $ § 2,829,062: 89 
Government and other Bonds ........000000. $4515 3,852: 02 
PEE 6.0. bb dn te exe sa scccwadconna 69,073,883: 50 
SRG FNS oo cacccesescces cesses ws 106,067,567: $5 
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